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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PAINTING. 1 

There are now in Christian lands only two schools of 
painting, the English and the French. The former em- 
braces the British Isles; the latter, the rest of the world. 

France has been to the art of the nineteenth century what 
Italy was to the art of the Renaissance, the center whence al- 
most all light has radiated and the instigator of almost every 
movement. When she painted in the classic style of David r 
the world acknowledged David as the supreme master. When 
Gericault and the Romanticists established their revolt in 
Paris, the world became romantic. When Millet had de- 
picted the low life of brutal peasants with a power and a po- 
etry that rank him with the greatest masters, the world dis- 
covered that peasants were the only things worth painting. 
When the Impressionists arose, so anxious to paint the at- 
mosphere that they lost sight of the opacity of solid objects, 
the world turned Impressionist. And her hold upon the do- 
main of art has rather strengthened than decayed as the cen- 
tury has moved onward to its close. Nearly all painters go 
to Paris to study, learning in the Parisian ateliers the French 
method; and those who are not able to go there study at 
home under masters who have received a Parisian education. 
Hence the whole world paints in the French manner. 
Whether you go to New York or to Moscow, to Stockholm 
or Madrid, to Berlin or Rome, you see only French paint- 
ing. Subjects and costumes may differ, but the handling 
and the method are the same. Every picture is such as 
some French artist might have produced had he taken up 
his abode in the foreign land whence it comes. 

But when you go to the England of the last half of the 
nineteenth century you seem to be transported to another 
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planet. The stout little isle that yielded not one jot to the 
great Napoleon when all the world was crouching at his 
feet has remained in the domain of art equally independent 
of French influence. English pictures are rare in the gal- 
leries of the Continent, but when you do see one you have 
no difficulty in recognizing its origin at a glance. The dif- 
ference is not easily defined, but it is most distinctly felt. 

For a long time the French ignored English painting en- 
tirely, except that they borrowed from Constable his method 
of treating landscape and improved upon his teaching. It 
was accepted as a truism in the Parisian ateliers that the 
English had no art, and the world at large reechoed the dic- 
tum with the same docility with which it adopted the French 
technic. But the Paris Exposition of 1889 was a rude 
awakening. England was too important a nation to be ig- 
nored, and a generous allotment was made to her, with the 
expectation that she would fill it with dogs, cats, and crying 
babies, in her old-fashioned genre style ; but to their amaze- 
ment it was filled to overflowing with great masterpieces 
which were a revelation of grace and beauty and replete 
with deep significance. Then for the first time the great 
revolution that had taken place since 1850 burst upon them, 
and they saw that England not only had an art worthy to 
compete with their own, but one which in many respects was 
its superior. High medals were conferred on English pic- 
tures, and since then the attitude of French critics toward 
English art has been one of respectful, though distrustful, 
consideration. 

As we have said, you can distinguish the English pictures 
from all others at a glance, but it is not so easy to indicate 
the difference in words. There is a certain family resem- 
blance in their style, but there is no school whose members 
differ more widely from one another. That marked individ- 
ual independence so characteristic of the Englishman is ap- 
parent in his art. In what respects, then, do the English 
artists of the last fifty years differ from those of the rest of 
the world? 

In the first place, their pictures always mean something. 
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They all have not the profound significance of those of 
Watts; their subjects are sometimes trivial; but they have a 
meaning. The mind enters into their production, not the 
eye alone. They all express some thought, some emotion. 
They are all imbued with that maxim of Pope that the prop- 
er study of mankind is man. They are all human. Even 
their landscapes are steeped in human sentiment. 

But at the Parisian salons you see acres of canvases where 
no human sentiment, no human thought has ever entered. 
Nature is studied as a scientific phenomenon, not as the 
home of man — merely as a group of rocks and trees and 
houses dimly or intensely seen through an all-pervading at- 
mosphere. 

Then while French art has continually inclined toward a 
broader and broader treatment in which details are neglect- 
ed, outlines blurred, and atmosphere insisted upon at the ex- 
pense of concrete objects, the English school has conceded 
nothing to this Impressionist tendency, but insists strongly 
that every detail shall be clearly presented. And this is one 
source of their power and attractiveness. 

A picture in which details are sacrificed to the general ef- 
fect may be more striking at the first glance, but it is apt 
soon to weary one, because that glance reveals all its con- 
tents. But pictures in which every detail is carefully worked 
out never tire us, for there is always something new to dis- 
cover. This is one source, and, as it seems to me, a very 
material one, of the undying charm of the early masters. 
Whether it be a Botticelli or Mantegna, Van Eyk or Albert 
Durer, we never grow weary of looking at them, for at each 
inspection we see something that we had never seen before. 
A few visits to the Luxembourg are sufficient. In ten or fif- 
teen careful surveys you feel that you have seen all the pic- 
tures, and have learned by heart the message they had to 
tell. But who can weary of the old masters in the Louvre? 
At each visit you see some strange flower, some subtle ar- 
rangement of the hair, some quaint pattern of drapery that 
you had never seen before, and therefore your attention 
never flags. I do not mean that their wealth of detail is what 
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gives to the early masters all their never-dying fascination, 
but I am persuaded that it is an important element. 

The fact is that the broad treatment is in large measure a 
device of the artists to make money with a little labor. 
When he left the pre-Raphaelite camp Millais gave as his rea- 
son that he could not live, painting like that — meaning sim- 
ply that he could produce three times as many pictures and 
earn three times as much money by painting in a more facile 
method; but the fact remains that all critics are agreed in 
regarding as his best pictures those that he painted while ad- 
hering to the detailed method of his pre-Raphaelite brethren. 
When an artist can make a great fortune by painting pictures 
with three strokes of a brush, like Whistler and Sargent, it re- 
quires considerable virtue in his competitor to toil year after 
year to bring his masterpiece to perfection. We cannot now 
say how the Impressionists of our day will stand with poster- 
ity ; but we do know that the men of past ages on whose brow 
fame has placed the wreath of imperishable laurel have been 
the men of strenuous labor, not the Luca Fa Prestos whose 
facility of production was the admiration of their contempo- 
raries. 

Another characteristic of the English school is their clear, 
gemlike color, put on almost dry. As Vibert, one of the 
most skillful technicians of the French school, says, every 
medium with which paint is mixed will darken it in the end, 
and he who paints for posterity should use pigments that are 
as nearly dry as possible. Colors swimming in oil and bitu- 
men have, when placed upon the canvas, great depth and 
luster; but a few years suffice for their destruction. The 
abuse of oil and bitumen is the great fault of the continental 
artists, and their pictures painted twenty years ago are usu- 
ally darker and more faded than the masterpieces of the Re- 
naissance. Delacroix was hailed as the greatest colorist of 
the French school; and such is the persistency of legend 
that you still see countless visitors at the Louvre going into 
ecstasy over his color, when in fact it is no longer there. 
So Hans Makart seemed to have revived all the splendor of 
the Venetians, and his fair women as they came from his 
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easel appeared worthy to stand beside the Venuses of Gior- 
gione and Titian ; but in a few years they have lost all their 
luster, and the bitumen is now showing through until most 
of his splendid beauties look as if they were dying of gan- 
grene. 

That commercial integrity which characterizes the English 
makes them unwilling to sell a man a picture that will perish 
before his eyes. Then, too, they are not painting for the 
applause of their contemporaries alone. They hope to hand 
down to coming generations visions of beauty that will never 
fade and a fame that will never die. 

Those trained in the French school, missing the lustrous 
depth that oil and bitumen give before their work of destruc- 
tion has begun, find the English coloring too bright and 
crude; but those who are accustomed to the clear gems of 
brightest color that glow upon the works of the early mas- 
ters love the same qualities in the English of to-day. It is a 
matter of individual taste. Some persons prefer dusky rai- 
ment, and others raiment of brilliant dyes ; some prefer the 
morning's splendor, and others the shadows of descending 
night; some prefer Rubens with the superhuman glory of 
his sun-lit flesh, and others the forms of Rembrandt, darkly 
emerging from the luminous gloom; but those are questions 
of taste, of which we can say only, de gustibus non est dis- 
■putandum. 

Another characteristic of the English school is the influ- 
ence, almost everywhere apparent, of the Elgin marbles. 
When Lord Elgin brought the immortal remains of the mas- 
terpieces of Phidias to the most accessible place in all the 
world, he did mankind a great service; and not least of the 
benefits is the influence that those scattered relics of art's 
supremest genius have had upon the painters of Lord Elgin's 
own land. So much superior to all about them, so distinct- 
ly great even in their mutilated fragments, it was inevitable 
that they should make a profound impression on the young 
men who grew up in their daily contemplation. To be low 
or base or trivial before the Elgin marbles is impossible. 
Each day they stand as an exhortation to lofty ideals, to pu- 
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rity, to serenity. Everywhere in the modern English schools 
we see their influence. Largely from them the English 
learn that art's aim should be ever high. They do not, like so 
many Parisians, paint the naked back of the first grisette 
they meet, and call that a picture. As humanity is art's 
truest domain, the handling of the nude is its highest accom- 
plishment. Of this the English public are singularly intol- 
erant, and refuse to purchase pictures containing an un- 
draped figure; but her artists paint it freely and always in 
the proper spirit, not taking some model and copying all her 
imperfections with the indecency of a naked photograph, 
but seeking to embody some ideal of everlasting beauty. 
They recognize the eternal truth that beauty is forever pure, 
and that only ugliness is obscene. 

From the Elgin marbles, too, they get their truly Greek 
serenity. You find among them none of the horrors of 
Rochegrosse, none of the bloodshed of Benjamin Constant, 
none of the contorted agonies of Sylvestre. Struggle is not 
carried beyond the lines of rhythmic grace ; suffering is not 
so uncontrolled as to shock the spectator. They remember 
that lesson learned by Ruskin from the masterpieces of the 
past: " By exaggerating the external marks of passion you 
do not express the strength of the passion, but the weakness 
of your hero." 

It is from the Elgin marbles, too, that the English paint- 
ers derive those draperies, closely clinging, but in multitudi- 
nous folds, that are so characteristic of their school. They 
are just such draperies as Phidias has hung upon the mighty 
limbs of his divinities, draperies that accomplish every end 
of art, clothing all but concealing nothing. 

Perhaps the most striking difference between the masters 
of the English school and their continental rivals is their 
high standard of general culture. The leading English 
painters have been the perfection of cultivated gentlemen, 
strangely different from the long-haired Bohemian of the 
Latin Quarter, who too often knows only his craft and 
paints only what he sees. The result is that this culture is 
apparent in all their works. Their painting is essentially in- 
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tellectual. Gentlemen themselves, they paint for gentlemen 
and ladies. They are immensely concerned with the wel- 
fare of the people, and seek to raise the populace to their 
level; but they will not themselves descend to meet it. They 
remain aristocrats to the last. The Bohemian artist and 
those who love the Bohemian's simple and direct way of 
looking at the world call this art literary, and say that it is 
not true art. But there is nothing more fallacious than 
this common outcry against literary art. All art is to 
some extent literary. The savage who knows nothing 
cannot appreciate art even in its most elementary forms. 
To understand fully the simple art of the primitives a 
wide knowledge of Christian legend is demanded; and 
there is no reason why gentlemen of culture should con- 
fine themselves to painting pictures that a boor can com- 
prehend. There are gentlemen and ladies who can com- 
prehend the most subtle allusions and profoundest meaning; 
and for such artists may well paint, if, like Watts and Burne- 
Jones, they are content with the creation of immortal works, 
and do not, like Millais, hunger for the mob's applause. 

And who are the men that have wrought this mighty 
change in English art? 

First must be mentioned the truly grand patriarch G. F. 
Watts, whose length of days and prolonged capacity for pro- 
duction threaten to rival those of Titian himself. He is the 
painter of the soul; not in its subtle and gracious moments, 
like Leonardo, but the soul as it stands in awe, gazing into 
the unfathomable gulfs of Life and Love and Death. His is 
the loftiest and profoundest spirit that has devoted itself to 
art since Michael Angelo laid down the pencil and the chisel. 
He grapples as a giant with the great problems of human 
fate. His pictures are the saddest, but the loftiest and most 
consoling that our age has produced. What is sadder than 
that young Love striving so vainly to push back Death as 
she advances to enter the door of the beloved? But how 
different is this Death from the grinning skeleton of the 
Dance Macabre ! A gracious and beautiful shape, she brings 
consolation to aching hearts, slumber to eyes that weep. 
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She is Death the Consoler. And what is sadder than poor, 
frail, naked Life, struggling painfully upward over the sharp, 
jagged rocks to the mountain's summit? But what is sweet- 
er than the strong Love that bears her up on her absolute 
trust in him? And who that has looked upon those all-pen- 
etrating eyes of Conscience, the Dweller in the Innermost, 
can forget their haunting power? Or forget that Hope that 
sits upon the world, her head bowed in dejection, the last 
choids of her lyre snapped in twain, and so strangely like 
Despair? Who that has looked on the Time, Death, and 
Judgment can ever forget the mournful trio upon their sor- 
rowful pilgrimage ! Works of such profound significance 
have not been produced since the awful figures upon the 
Medicean tombs were wrought; and they are as thoroughly 
representative of the broad humanity of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as Michael Angelo's work of the deep strivings of the 
Renaissance. 

Watts's pictures nowhere present the sweetly human and 
Christian consolation of Bouguereau's Madonna of Pity. 
They are religious, but it is a vast pantheistic religion, 
mighty elemental poetry that appeals to all mankind and is 
fettered by no dogma. In his pictures God and man stand 
face to face with no priestly intervention. He does not 
question the divinity like Omar Khayyam. He believes that 
He is good, and tries with his brush to utter His message 
and to justify His ways to man. 

As a painter of portraits Watts must be numbered with the 
greatest. He renders the physical aspect well, but that is 
the least of his merits. It is the soul that he paints. He 
has an almost superhuman power of summing up in the face 
of his sitter the whole man, the deeds that he has done, the 
words that he has spoken, the hopes with which he has been 
inspired. His portraits are not merely representations; they 
are revelations. Therefore he has rarely condescended to 
paint any save the leaders of his time, the men whose words 
and deeds and thoughts have molded history; and it is safe 
to say that they will live for posterity as he has painted them. 

As a colorist he is among the most effective and most orig- 
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inal. The method of producing an appearance of blended 
hues by placing points of clear color so close together that 
their scintillations mingle is not his invention, but no one has 
used it so extensively or so well. When the French pointil- 
listes proclaim it as a new discovery of their own entitling 
them to an immortality of fame, they conveniently forget 
that Watts was practising it with a skill to which they have 
never attained before the oldest of them was born. 

One of the greatest geniuses of modern art is Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti, in words a true poet and with his brush a poet 
of the highest order. To those brought up on the bitumen 
and oil of the French his color may seem too bright; but I 
confess that he seems to me one of the richest colorists of 
the modern world. It may be wrong to melt gems and pour 
them out upon the canvas ; but there are those who love the 
green of the emerald, the purple of the amethyst, the red of 
the ruby, the yellow of the topaz, the blue of the sapphire; 
and for such did Rossetti paint. 

But it is not his color that makes him great, surpassing as 
it is ; his greatness lies chiefly in the type of beauty that he 
created. You may say that those women with their great 
haunting eyes, their full sensual lips and swelling necks are 
not wholesome; you may say that the}'' are the descendants 
of the Lamias of Greece, that they are sirens who might lure 
us to destruction, but who would excite no noble emotion, 
who would nerve to no high endeavor. That may be true, 
but that they are beautiful with a strange fascinating beauty 
that the world had never before seen, the beauty of Poe's 
Lenore and of his Sleeper, of Annabel Lee and Ulalume, no 
one can deny. Works of a more enthralling charm have 
not been produced since Leonardo laid down the brush. 
They are younger sisters of the Mona Lisa, not so profound 
as she, nor of such varied experience; but coming from 
some far land of dreams where the daughters of Lilith wan- 
der in enchanted gardens, thinking of joys and perhaps of 
sins unknown to mortal man. 

Burne-Jones, perhaps the most perfect of English painters, 
was Rossetti's pupil; but great as was his debt to Rossetti, 
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his indebtedness to Mantegna and to Botticelli, particularly 
the latter, was even greater. All the subtle grace, all the 
morbid delicacy and haunting charm of the Florentine, re- 
appear in his works, with the same mediaeval types, often 
applied to similar classical subjects. His art is not strong, 
it is not healthy, it is not robust; but it has a charm that no 
man can forget. His tall, slender figures, with their hollow 
cheeks, high cheek bones, noses inclining to turn up, large 
mouths and projecting chins, are not beautiful according to the 
Grecian standard. They are strange, delicate sensitive plants 
born in the shadow of some mediaeval cloister, and upon whose 
pallid forms the clear sun of Hellas has never shone ; but they 
have all the intense spirituality of those sad mediaeval days 
when men's souls consumed their bodies with the ardor of 
their aspirations and when love was sublimated until it be- 
came an ethereal essence. 

Rarely has a painter been so thoroughly an idealist. 
There are people who seek in a picture a repetition of fa- 
miliar scenes. Let them avoid his works. There are oth- 
ers who seek in it a refuge from our work-a-day world, a 
land of beautiful dreams such as haunt a poet's slumbers; 
and such will find in him a joy that knows no end. He will 
not transport them to the radiant shores of Hellas; he will 
not show them Apollo as he strikes the lyre, or Venus rising 
from the sea; he will conduct them to the enchanted land 
where dwell the eaters of the lotus, where the air is heavy 
with perfume and softest music, where the limbs are a little 
weary, the eyes a little heavy, and man's existence of toil 
and strife seems very far away. Sometimes he will touch a 
landscape, as in the background of the Mirror of Venus, 
and show himself the equal of the greatest; but usually the 
soul of man, quivering and palpitating beneath its slight ves- 
ture of clay, is all that he cares to represent, all that he seems 
to see. And like Botticelli it is not the soul in its storms 
and agonies that he loves, but in that gentler melancholy so 
sweet that he on whose heart it has descended would not 
exchange it for rapturous joy, a melancholy full of vague 
yearning and inarticulate desires. 
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Artist and poet were never so fitted to one another as 
Burne-Jones and Tennyson. There is in both of them the 
same consummate and unfailing art, the same flawless work- 
manship applied to every detail, the same mediaeval spirit, 
the same preference for the exquisite and the womanly, the 
same incapacity for violence, the same aversion to all that is 
plebeian or coarse. Gentlemen and artists to the finger tips, 
they lived in a magic world of their own creation, in which 
no vulgar foot may tread. Wrapped in their own dreams, 
which alone seemed reality to them, they passed through 
life, and the noise of the great world with its roar and its 
bustle, its agony and its joy, sounded far away and unreal to 
their ears. But as, when life's strain becomes too intense, 
it does us good to enter some dim old cathedral in the city's 
heart and beneath its shadowy vaultings to forget for a while 
the din and struggle without, so do we find calmness and 
sweet repose in the contemplation of Burne-Jones' s pictures, 
forgetting in the mediaeval phantasy to which he transports 
us the strifes and sorrows of to-day. 

It has been the fashion of late to speak slightingly of Lord 
Leighton because he did not paint peasants and clowns, as 
the style, now happily passing away, so long demanded, but 
principally because he was president of the Royal Academy, 
that noble institution which all smart critics deem it their 
foremost duty to attack, while they discover untold merits in 
all the impressionist daubs that it rejects. It is safe to say 
that if he had had all the genius of Raphael or Michael An- 
gelo and had been president of the Academy, he would have 
been met with the same vituperation. 

But he has now passed beyond the reach of mortal hate, 
and we can judge him as he was ; and we must declare that 
the age has produced no artist who has evoked more perfect 
visions of divine loveliness. What could be more beautiful 
than his " Summer Moon," those two women of a superb 
luxuriance of Venetian beauty dreaming beneath the summer 
sky? Or what was ever lovelier than the " Flaming June," 
that woman of an equal beauty who sleeps beside the moonlit 
sea? What more exquisite than "The Frigidarium " or 
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" Psyche's Bath? " Above all, where will you find such a 
representation of the glory that was Greece as the " Daph- 
nephoria," filled with all the beauty and the rhythmic har- 
mony of Hellenic art ? 

There are those who can gaze upon these masterpieces, on 
the " Captive Andromache " and so many other gems, and 
regret that Lord Leighton did not devote his talents to the 
painting of a " Man with a Hoe," or other brutal types of 
peasant life ; but as long as the ever-rising tide of socialistic 
democracy permits the survival of the gentleman, it is well that 
painters exist who can appeal to his taste for classic beauty. 

Though the English school is so strictly insular, the Ital- 
ian Rossetti is not the only man of alien race that has con- 
tributed to its greatness. Alma-Tadema, while a Dutchman, 
is a true leader of the English school, though something of 
the Dutch nature clings to his art. In fact, in some aspects 
it seems entirely Dutch. He deals almost exclusively with 
classic themes, but not in the classic spirit. He is an amaz- 
ing archaeologist, and knows all the details of the costumes 
and furniture of antiquity. But the Venus of Melos and the 
Apollo Belvedere have for him no message. Upon his 
Dutch soul the sublimity of the Elgin marbles is wholly 
lost. He reconstructs the life of Greece and Rome with a 
skill, a learning, and a patience that is without example; but 
it is the life of every day that he represents, and he repre- 
sents it with the photographic fidelity of his Dutch ancestors, 
not with the majesty of Grecian art. It is not demigods 
that he brings before us, but plain men and women engaged 
in their customary avocations. He takes us into their homes, 
into their workshops, into their daily walk and conversation. 
Teniers or Franz Hals never painted with more careful de- 
tail, with more scrupulous regard for the literal fact. He is 
a realist, but a realist in a world that has vanished long ago, 
and which only his powerful and clear-cut imagination ena- 
bles him to reinvoke. His pictures are a school of archaeol- 
ogy, a lesson in history, and, above all, masterpieces of the 
painter's craft. In the painting of marble he was never 
equaled ; hence he delights in marble benches and marble 
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walls; but in the representation of every fabric and every 
substance he has had few rivals. 

There is no composition in his pictures, no artful group- 
ing, no point of sight toward which all lines converge. They 
have none of the studied arrangement or majestic grace of 
the " Daphnephoria." They are just such snap shots as 
might have been taken with a kodak had the ancients pos- 
sessed that much-abused instrument. Just in the places and 
attitudes in which the kodak would have caught them the 
figures are fixed upon the canvas. So haphazard an ar- 
rangement does not make a perfect picture, but it adds to 
the sense of realistic truth. 

And England has many another master scarcely inferior 
to these — Albert Moore, who perhaps has no equal in the 
presentation of the loveliness of youthful womanhood ; Poyn- 
ter, the master of classic drawing; Strudwick, on whom the 
mantle of Burne-Jones has fallen with an added delicacy; 
Holman Hunt, so intense in his Christian devotion; Millais, 
capable of all things, but who preferred the fleshpots of 
Egypt to Sinai's riven summit or Parnassus's snow-clad 
heights; William Richmond, Herkomer, Orchardson, Wal- 
ter Crane, Stanhope, and too many others to be mentioned 
in this paper. 

Of the two works on the subject before us, that by Mr. 
Monkhouse is little more than a handsome picture book. 
There are articles on seven leading artists, but they are by no 
means illuminating. M. Sizeranne's, on the other hand, is 
a work of extraordinary power and penetration, and one 
which no serious student of British painting can afford to 
neglect. He does not look at English art with Anglo-Saxon 
eyes, but he shows us with remarkable clearness and vigor 
how it appears to a Frenchman. 

Between French and English there rolls an impassable 
gulf. Few races are so widely separated. We may spend 
our lives in Paris, we may use no other language, but we 
shall be aliens to the end. And so with a Frenchman who 
lives in England or America. Strive as they may, neither 
can bridge the chasm. 
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M. Sizeranne is no exception. He cannot look at English 
painting with Anglo-Saxon eyes. It is an alien thing which 
he studies curiously, intently and with surprising discernment, 
but without sympathy. His judgments are remarkably just 
from his point of view, but his point of view is not always 
ours. In his sweeping condemnation of the clear, gemlike, 
contrasted colors of the English he speaks as a Frenchman 
brought up to consider the deep luster of bitumen and oil es- 
sential to rich coloring, though it carries with it the seeds of 
inevitable decay. As we have said, he is not to blame for 
that. It is one of those points of taste on which men may 
differ, and yet neither be wrong. But when he denies beau- 
ty to the English pictures he simply declares the common 
French opinion that the Anglo-Saxon type is ugly, a com- 
pliment which the latter is disposed to return with interest. 

But aside from these peculiarities of his race, which with 
all his fair-mindedness he has not been able wholly to over- 
come, his book is by far the best upon the subject, and 
should be read by every lover of art. 

In its English dress it loses nothing. Mr. Poynter's trans- 
lation is most admirable, thoroughly idiomatic, and yet pre- 
serving the vivacity and directness of the French. 

G. B. Rose. 



